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A  N 

ADDRESS 

T  O  T  H  E 

SPEAKER 

O  F  T  H  E 

\ 

House  of  Commons. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

HOUGH  I  have  not  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  a  Member  of 
this  Houfe,  I  have  the  h«ppi- 
nefs  of  being  born  a  ’riton, 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  ftudymg  upon, 
all  occafions  the  profperity  of  my  coun¬ 
try.  This,  I  flatter  myfelf,  at  the  pre- 
fent  erifis  of  affairs,  when  every  body  is 
laying  claim  to  the  title  of  Patriot,  will 
render  my  freedom  of  fpeech,  which  I 
claim  as  the  privilege  and  glory  of  a  Bri¬ 
ton,  the  more  excufeabie. 

By  freedom  of  fpeech,  I  do^  not  mean 
the  giving  vent  to  a  four  difpoiidon,  and 
difcOntentcd  heart;  by  declaiming  in  a 
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virulent  manner  againft,  and  fixing  names 
of  contumely  upon  any  man,  or  body  of 
men  againft  whom  I  may  have  taken  an 
antipathy.  This,  Sir,  is  proftituting  the 
freedom  of  fpeech  to  the  vile  ends  of  ca¬ 
lumny  ;  it  debales  the  fpeakcr,  and  affronts 
the  audience.  What  I  mean  then,  Sh% 
js  the  needom  of  declaring  my  opinion 
■wiiii  i  egard  to  the  propriety  or  impropri¬ 
ety  of  meafures  purfued  by  thofc  at  the 
helm  of  affairs,  without  the  leaft  reined 
to  private  intereft  or  private  pique. 

__  Vv  i tli  fuch  a  dilpoiition  and  integrity 
or  heart ;  equally  a  ftranger  to  guile  or 
bitternefs,  fhall  I  now  endeavour  to  ftate 
matters  as  they  are,  and  then  /hall  pre- 
fume  to  offer  fomething  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Houfe,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
make  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  this  Seflions. 

I  do  not  prefumptuoufly  mean  to  fet 
up  my  private  opinion,  in  oppofition  to 
the  meafures  of  any  ruling  party  :  I  /hall 
endeavour  only  to  ftate  matters  of  fad  ■ 
and  though  it  fhould  fail  of  immediate 
convidion,  yet  if  it  raifes  a  doubt  in  any 
who  have  hitherto  preferred  an  implicit 
credulity,  or  voluntary  ignorance,  to  the 
generous  inquifition  of  reafon:  If  it  fhould 
prompt  any  to  a  cooi  and  impartial  en¬ 
quiry  into  things j  to  regard  meafures  and 
not  .perfons,  wc  may  hope  to  fee  an  end 

to 
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to  an  oppofition  that  has  opened  fo  copi¬ 
ous  a  field  for  Ballad-makers,  Print-fellers 
and  News-writers  to  exercife  their  faty- 
rical  talents ;  to  the  overthrow  of  decency, 
the  diluniting  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjetts, 
and  the  deftrudion  of  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility  of  the  kingdom. 

We  are  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  poffeffcd 
of  the  invaluable  blefiing  of  peace;  a 
peace  glorious  to  Britain,  advantageous  to 
her  Allies ;  and,  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
adequate  to  every  demand  that  could  have 
been  infifted  on  confident  with  reafon, 
and  the  circumftances  of  things.  And 
this  perfuafion  I  am  led  into,  from  the 
high  opinion  I  have  of  the  v/ifdom  of  the 
Parliament,  before  whom  the  Articles 
were  laid,  and  whofe  approbation  they 
met  with.  Notwithftandifig  we  find  it 
insinuated  by  a  party,  that  this  Peace  is 
inglorious  to  Britain  and  inadequate  to 
what  ihe  might  have  demanded  from  her 
conquefts ;  An  infinuation  ungrateful  to 
his  Majefty,  who  (tho’  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion)  aiked,  and  was  guided  by  the  voice 
of  his  people;  and  affrontive  to  the  Par¬ 
liament,  whofe  judgment  is  not  treated 
with  that  candour  and  deference  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  own 
Members.  But  what  furprizes  me  mod; 
is,  to  find  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  this 
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party,  from  whole  good  fenfe,  patriotic 
pi  etenfions,  and  high  obligations  to  the 
Reigning  Family,  we  might  have  exped- 
ed  a  different  conduct.  Becaufe,  admit- 
ting  die  Peace  to  fce  bad  •  the  lead;  deli¬ 
beration  would  h  ve  fhewn  that  there  was 
no  recalling  it ;  and  the  only  way  to  rec¬ 
tify  what  was  done  amifs,  would  be  to  let 
every  engine  to  work,  in  order  to  extri¬ 
cate  our  country  from  her  misfortunes. 

But  I  fee,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  date,  as  it  is 
in  die  church,  it  muji  needs  be  that  offences 
tome,  1  don’t  know  the  period  which 
has  not  produced  fome  perfons,  whole 
extraordinary  fagacity  has  dilcovered  the 
rum  of  the  nation,  approaching  through 
the  ignorance,  or  corruption  ot  thefe in 
power.  And  how  jar  the  late  clamour 
has  been  the  refuit  of  patriotifm,  or  party 
rage,  will  appear  from  taking  a  view  of 
the  condud  of  the  parties,  which  I  fliall 
take  the  liberty  of  doing,  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
Peace.  But  if,  in  doing  this,  I  ihould 
call  pall  ads  from  the  grave  of  ©blivion, 
and  thereby  feem  to  bear  too  hard  upon 
particular  charaders;  I  hope  it  will  in  the 
end  appear  to  be  no  invidious  indulgence 
of  conjedural  reproach ;  no  gratification  of 
the  black  art  of  depravity,  at  the  expence 
of  truth  5  but  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  ho¬ 
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nour  of  his  Majefty,  the  dignity  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  tranquility  of  the  kingdom. 

1  Hull  begin  then,  Sir,  with  a  retro- 
fpedtive  view  of  the  fituation  of  our  af¬ 
fairs,  and  obferve  the  means  by  which 
this  Leader  of  the  Oppojition  (for  I  fhall 
diftinguifh  him  by  no  other  title)  obtained 
the  direction  of  them. 

It  is  certain  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  every  effort  in 
America  unprofoerous,  Minorca  loir,  Ha¬ 
nover  over-run,  and  our  arms  unfuccefs- 
fui  in  every  quarter.  Our  colonies  were 
plundered  and  almoft  ruined;  and  our 
enemies  triumphantly  driving  our  coun¬ 
trymen  into  the  fea.  Thefe  were  mor¬ 
tifying  circumilances. -'How  the)'  came 
to  be  ours  is  nothing  to  tire  purpofe ;  how 
they  came  to  be  altered  is  the  queflion  ? 
The  Englifh  have  not  only  gained  and 
fupported  the  character  of  courage,  but 
fuch  a  courage  as  encreafes  with  their 
wounds.  Therefore  fo  many  wounds 
given  them  could  not  but  raife  their  re- 
fentment.  In  iliort  they  had  entirely  loft 
their  patience,  and  would  bear  the  indig¬ 
nity  no  ionger.  The  firft  beginning  of  a 
change  appeared  in  a  violent  indignation 
againff  the  Miniftry  ;  the  real  autiiors  of 
their  ihame.  The  general  voice  was  for 
a  change ;  and  as  it  was  the  prevailing 
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opinion  they  could  not  have  a  worfe  j 
ti.cy  were  ready  to  embrace  the  hill  that 
offered .  Now  was  the  time  for  the  ions 
of  oratory  to  pulli  their  fortunes.  Fie  who 
fulminated  belt  againfl  the  Miniflry,  and 
ra  ;ed  againfl  Continental  Connedlions, 
w  »,ch  were  defervedlv  the  public  eye- 
for  ,  and  afforded  an  inexhauflible  fund 
lor  eloquence;  that  man  became  the  dar- 
l.ng  of  the  people.  There  was  no  with- 
fhndmg  the  tirguments  againfl  entangling 
t;ie  nation  in  an  alliance  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  powers.  The  Miniflry  gave  ground  j 
the  trite  farce  of  relignation  was  played, 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Oppoftion  took  the 
helm  of  government.  As  change  of  mea- 
lures  are  always  expefted  from  a  change  of . 
miniflers,  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Eng- 
1  111  began  to  revive;  and  they  wanted  only 
to  be  commanded  to  beat  the  enemy. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of 
firifain,  this  Leader  cheriihed  the  gene¬ 
rous  flame,  revived  her  liielefs  military 
operations  ;  and  from  the  bravery  of  her 
fons,  has  been  enabled  to  make  the  befl 
figure  his  talents  were  capable  of:  A  fi¬ 
gure  the  reverfe  of  his  immediate  prede- 
ceffors ;  fuch  as  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
that  people  whole  lpirit  infpirtd  him  to 
plan,  what  their  courage  feldom  failed 
to  execute.  So  far  have  thQ  mealures  of 

this 


this  Leader  contributed  to  the  nrefent  ^lo¬ 
ry  of  the  kingdom.  So  much  is  due  to 
him  in  juftice  j  and  with  this  1  hope  i>* 
will  be  content ;  without  affuming  t.  e 
whole  honour  of  humbling  the  infoience 
of  the  enemy,  and  teaching  them  to  dre  .d 
that  power,  they  had  once  but  too  much 
reafon  to  defpife. 

Whilft  our  forces  were  daily  gather¬ 
ing  frelh  laurels ;  our  country  emerging 
from  her  eclypfe,  and  regaining  her  fplen- 
dour ;  this  Leader  (through  whole  pe¬ 
netration  and  conduct  this  happy  change 
was  wrought)  broke  in  upon  her  confti- 
*  tution,  hurt  her  intereft,  and  diffipated 
her  treafures.  Strange  inconliltency  !  fuch 
as  will  hardly  gain  credit,  fhould  it  ever 
be  handed  down  to  pofterity.  But  fo  it 
happened,  that  in  the  midlt  of  our  tri¬ 
umph,  our  patriot  deferted  us  ;  and  after 
railing  himlelf  into  power  by  decrying 
continental  connections,  fuddenly  whif¬ 
fled  round  and  not  only  adopted  what  be¬ 
fore  he  had  condemned,  but  became  an 
an  advocate  for  the  moft  fhameful  and 
burthenfome  one  of  all.  The  Enghlh 
and  the  Pruflian  became  one  common 
.  caule  ;  our  troops  were  fent  to  Germany 
in  greater  numbers,  and  our  money  in 
greater  profulion,  than  ever  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  thofe  Mimfters,  whom  he 
had  often  attacked  on  that  very  account, 

with 
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with  the  moil  virulent  harrangues.  In 
this,  millions  of  our  prefent  debt  have 
been  confumed,  without  bringing  one  real 
advantage  to  the  kingdom.  But  it  this 
expence  was  deftruftive  to  our  intereft, 
his  method  of  providing  for  it,  was  equal¬ 
ly  lo  to  our  conftitution.  He  firft  incur¬ 
red  the  debt,  and  then  moved  the  houfe 
for  a  provifion  to  difcharge  it  ;  in  which 
(though  it  generally  amounted  to  three 
millions)  he  had  the  addrefs  to  fucceed. 
Thus  did  he,  unauthorifed  by  parliament, 
annually  difpofe  of  the  public  treafure.  I 
•know,  Sir,  it  has  fome  times  happened 
that  the  fupplies  granted  were  inadequate 
to  the  fervice  for  which  they  were  alot- 
ted ;  in  which  cafe  a  fublequent  fupply 
became  neceffary,  and  was  never  refufed 
when  applied  for.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe  here  ;  this  money  was  expended  in 
lervices  not  voted  ;  and  a  power  affirmed, 
before  the  parliament  (who  alone  cou’d 
grant  it)  had  been  confulted.  Thus,  Sir, 
by  difpoling  of  money  not  granted,  and 
that  in  fervices  not  voted,  this  Leader 
has  broke  in  upon  one  of  the  moll  inva¬ 
luable  of  parliamentary  rights,  that  of  taxing 
the  kingdom;  a  right  that  I  hope  they  wdl 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  guard  from 
the  attacks  of  any  perfon  whatever. 

This  aft,  Mr!  Speaker,  ought  to  be 
viewed  in  its  plain  and  obvious  light ; 
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stripped  of  the  nice  diftindtions  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  policy;  which  only  ferve  to 
amufe,  and  allay  that  fpirit  of  power 
which  is  neceflary  to  preferve  the  honour 
and  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

It  muft  be  granted,  Sir,  that  there  is  no 
fubjedt,  under  the  Britifh  monarch,  in  fo 
precarious  a  fituation,  as  is  the  Minifter 
of  State.  Ever  in  the  hurricane  of  op- 
pofition;  loaded  wich  the  maledictions  of 
the  difappointed ;  his  moft  trifling  errors 
magnified,  and  his  beft  adtions  overlook¬ 
ed  Or  undervalued;  he  lofes  his  friends 
with  his  power,  and  his  enemies  triumph 
in  his  difgrace.  Therefore  large  allow¬ 
ances  fhould  be  made  for  thofe  adtions; 
which  do  not  ftrike  immediately  at  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  For  our  not  fee¬ 
ing  clearly  into  the  motives,  docs  not  de- 
ftroy  the  reafon  or  neceffity  of  an  adt; 
and  it  is  in  Angle  governments  (in  a  great 
meafure)  as  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
Verfe  by  a  providence ;  many  things  are 
beyond  our  comprehenfion,  yet  they  turn 
out  to  our  advantage  upon  the  whole. 

But  whilft  we  are  thus  tender  of  our 
Minifters,  is  it  not  reafonable,  Sir,  that 
they  fhould  be  tender  of  each  other?  The 
mercilefs  fervant  was  condemned  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  ruin  his  fellow  fervant  for 
a  fmall  debt,  when  he  had  been  forgiven 
fo  large  a  one  himfelf.  And  fince  men  of 
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the  melt  finifhed  excellence  are  ftill  but 
men,  prone  to  many  errors  in  conduit  • 
what  a  fbameful  figure  muft  he  cut,  who 
bhnd  to  his  own  blemifhes,  exclaims  a- 
gaimt  his  fucccffor,  and  charge*  him  with 
mu  conduit,  or  negleit  of  the  national  in- 
tereft,  for  purfuing  the  identical  plan  he 
pur fucd  himfelf  ?  Waving  the  equity  of 
inch  a  proceeding  j  does  not  this  carry 
the  face  o t  defign,  to  divert  the  public 
from  looking  into  his  own  aitions?  or 
uitner  does  it  not  favour  a  little  of  the 
artful  conduit  of  that  perfon,  who,  when 
deteited  in  making  free  with  other  people’s 
pui  fes,  ran  with  the  mob,  crying  out  Hop 

a|id  by  that  means  made  his  efcape  ? 

1  o  find  thefe  low  fubterfuges  take  with 
tii>.  unthinking  multitude  is  lo  common  j 
that  it  is  net  furprizing  to  fee  them  pfac- 

1  court  vulgar  applaufe. 

But  that  man  muft  have  a  high  opinion 
of  his  oratory,  who  thinks  he  can  per- 
fuade  the  reprefentatives  of  the  kingdom, 
that  affairs  go  v/ell  or  ill,  as,  they  pafs 
through  his  hands  or  anothers.  Indeed 
it  is  amazing  that  thefe  frequent  gulleries 
do  not  put  even  the  loweft  people  upon 
their  guard,  and  deflroy  their  credulity. 
But  fuch  is  their  folly,  that  their  eyes  are 
no  fooner  opened  by  the  delations  of  one 
let  of  pretended  patriots;  but  they  fuffer 
thernfelves  to  be  hood-wink’d  by  ano¬ 
ther  ; 
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ther ;  and  though  thefe  deceive  in  their 
turn,  they  put  the  fame  confidence  in  the 
next  that  ftart  up.  It  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  too  many,  that  the  court 
has  always  iome  deiign  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  this 
implicit  confidence  that  is  placed  in  thofe 
who  rail  againft  the  Miniftry :  and  if  we 
add  to  this  the  humour  for  lcandal  and 
reflection,  which  is  fo  pungent,  and  gives 
fuch  delight  to  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  thofe  men, 
who  take  the  declamatory  and  fatirical 
fide  of  the  queftion,  Ihould  have  the  fu- 
periority  over  the  fons  of  cairn  reafbn  and 
found  policy,  which  few  attend  to,  and 
ftill  fewer  purfue.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
author  of  the  North  Briton,  another  (once 
triumphant)  champion  in  the  oppofition, 
met  with  fuch  appiaufe.  This  perfon, 
Sir,  is  in  politicks,  what  Whitfield  is  in 
religion.  —  This,  holyer  than  his  brethren, 
or  righteous  overmuch ,  Thai  lias  more 
underflanding  than  his  teachers ,  is  wifer 
than  the  aged ;  that  is,  as  the  one  is  ho¬ 
lyer,  fo  is  the  other  wifer  in  his  own  con¬ 
ceit.  Whitfield,  upon  the  principle  of 
being  holyer  than  his  brethren,  has  taken 
prodigious  ftrides  in  his  office.  Unfkill’d 
in  language,  hiftory  or  antiquity,  he  afi- 
fumes  to  teach  not  only  ali  the  laity  of 
the  kingdom,  but  the  clergy  too ;  re- 
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fieChng  upon  thefe,  not  only  as  neglect¬ 
ing,  but  as  ignorant  of  the^r  duty.  So  the 
bf  *-he  Biorth  Briton,  fwol  n  with 
political  pride  and  a  redundancy  of  fpleen, 
aflhmcs  the  air  of  public  fpiritednefs,  and 
by  mixing  a  good  deal  of  low  buffoon- 
ery,  banter  and  ridicule,  with  many  falle 
alfertions,  a  few  trite  arguments,  and 
fomc  airy  fabricks  of  theoretical  policy, 
infpires  his  devotees  with  flights  of  poli¬ 
tical  enthuflafm,  teaching  them  the  epi¬ 
thets  of  mercenary,  beggar,  hireling  and 
court  proftitute,  which  are  liberally  be- 
ftowed  upon  the  Manifter,  and  all  who 
are  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  By  fuch 
low  artifices  did  the  North  Briton  firfl 
g.dn  ground,  and  by  the  fame  only  will 
he  be  able  to  maintain  it,  This  author, 
feir,  may  be  juftly  called  an  enemy  to  the 
peace,  unanimity  and  glory  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  confequently  if  a  Member  of  this 
Houfe,  a  dilgrace  to  it. 

Do  but  reflect,  Sir,  upon  a  Britifh  fe- 
nator  courting  the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar, 
by  the  low  art  of  throwing  national  re¬ 
flections  ;  and  under  the  crafty  pretence 
of  ffiendfhip  to  his  conntry,  advancing  the 
moft  notorious  falfhoods  to  biaft  the  re¬ 
putation  of  one  perfon  j  and  the  moft 
low  bred  lcurrility  to  detamea  whole  na¬ 
tion  for  his  fake  j  as  if  providence  had 
fift  a  part  one  corner  of  the  globe  for  the 
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rciidence  of  poltroons  and  fcoundrels  on¬ 
ly.  It  would  be  a  difagreeable  entertain¬ 
ment  was  I  to  recapitulate  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  he  has  laid  to  the  charge  of 
that  refpeCtable  body  of  this  empire.  But 
one  thing  I  cannot  pafs  over  without  no¬ 
tice,  and  that  is  his  high  dudgeon  at  their 
endeavours  to  improve  their  fortunes,  by 
getting  into  places  under  the  government ; 
which  I  think  cannot  be  called  a  crime 
without  impeaching  every  denomination 
of  Britons,  even  the  North  Britain  him- 
felf.  But  what  are  the  confequences  of 
thefe  national  reflections  ?  They  not  only 
excite  dilguft,  but  they  foment  publick 
animofities,  and  are  productive  of  private 
injuries.  They  are  attended  by  quarrels, 
law-iuits,  duels,  and  frequently  murders  : 
And  as  they  never  anfwer  one  valuable 
purpofe ;  fo  they  are  never  made  ufe  of 
where  honefty,  good  fenfe,  and  good  in¬ 
tentions  prevail.  That  people  therefore 
of  figure  and  fenfe  fhould  afford  the 
North-Briton  fo  much  as  a  fmile  is  extra  - 
ordinary;  but  to  fee  them  countenance 
his  proceedings,  and  enlift  themfelves  un¬ 
der  his  banner,  to  the  violation  of  private 
friendfhip  and  publick  peace,  is  fo  amaz¬ 
ing  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  few  in- 
itances,  it  would  have  been  thought  im- 
poffible.  But  it  will  appear  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  author  and  his  abettors,  that 
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they  are  actuated  neither  by  the  principles 
or  honefty  or  loyalty,  but  that  they  are  a 
fadhous  combination  againff  preferment 
and  power.  Common  fenfe  will  be  up- 
permort  when  it  is  not  over-powered  by 
prejudice ;  and  where  it  prevails  it  tells 
us,  that  the  crimes  of  one  perfon  cannot 
(with  truth)  be  charged  upon  a  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  people.  For  would  it  not  be  ab- 
fuid  to  in  lift,  that  the  clergy  in  general 
are  incendiaries,  becaufe  one  of  that  body 
armed  with  rage,  and  throwing  off  the 
meek  and  peaceable  difpofnion  eflential  to 
his  character ;  fills  the  trumpet  of  fedi- 
tion,  and  alarms  the  people  with  ground- 
leis  feais  of  an  attack  upon  their  liberty  ? 
When  therefore  a  body  or  men  are  ac- 
ctned  ior  what  they  cannot  all  be  guilty 
of  •  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fin- 
gle  member,  for  whofe  fake  they  were 
cenfured,  may  be  fallely  accufed  alfo.  But 
this  is  invariably  true,  that  the  national 
refledtor  muff  either  be  of  very  bale  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  muff  be  deffuute  of  other  mat¬ 
ter  for  reproach. 

The  great  offence  given  by  this  noble¬ 
man,  and  indeed  the  principal  ground  of 
popular  clamour,  appears  to  be  his  avail¬ 
ing  himfelf  of  his  maffers  efteem ;  and  his 
rapid  progrefs  to  the  higheff  and  mold 
important  pofl  in  the  government ;  and 
then  his  filling  (as  it  is  afferted)  every  ho¬ 
nourable 
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nourable  and  lucrative  pod;  with  Scotch¬ 
men  only.  This  laft  aflertion  requires  on¬ 
ly  a  denial  to  confute  it ;  and  as  to  the 
ftrft,  I  would  alk  if  there  was  any  thing 
criminal  in  it  ?  Any  thing  to  juftify  the 
clamorous  mifreprefentation  it  is  dreft  in 
to  inflame  the  publick  ?  I  can  fee  nothing; 
wnlefs  to  be  born  an  Englifhman  is  a  ne- 
ceflary  qualification  for  pofts  of  honour  and 
command  ;  whilft  to  be  born  a  Scot  qua¬ 
lifies  only  for  common  foldiers  or  flaves. 

I  have  admitted  the  diftin&ion  of  Eng- 
lifhman  and  Scotchman,  notwithftanding 
its  abfurdity  and  pernicious  tendency,  for 
the  fake  of  a  quere  which  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  be  refolv’d  in : — Which  of  the  feven 
United  Provinces  makes  the  Dutchman  ? 
When  this  is  decided  it  may  help  towards 
informing  us  which  of  the  feven  united 
kingdoms  of  this  monarchy  conftitutes 
the  Englifhman  ?  or  in  which  of  our  pre- 
fent  counties  he  muff  be  born,  who  alone 
has  a  right  to  be  trailed  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  ? 

The  arreibing  the  author  of  the  North 
Briton  has  been  reprefented  as  an  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  a 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 
How  far  it  may  be  the  firfl  is  to  be  tried 
by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  how  far 
it  is  the  laft  lies  with  the  parliament  to 
determine.  I  am  not  for  extending  the 
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power  of  the  minifter  at  the  expence  of 
liberty.  May  the  people  of  England  al¬ 
ways  pant  after  liberty,  and  may  they 
ever  enjoy  it,  without  approaching  upori 
lunacy.  I  am  as  jealous  alfo,  Sir,  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament  as  any  member  in 
the  houfe :  But  whilft  you  guard  them 
let  them  not  be  extended  to  the  degree 
of  a  Popifh  church,  which  is  a  fanCtuary 
for  rogues  of  all  fizes.  If  one  of  the 
members,  fufpeCted  of  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the 
kingdom,  is  arretted  by  an  order  of  the 
minifter,  fhall  the  choifen  guardians  of 
that  peace  and  tranquility  interfere,  and 
prevent  the  diftributioii  of  juftice,  thro’ 
a  regard  for  their  privileges  ?  One  of  the 
greateft  privileges  of  the  Commons  is  that 
of  rectifying  diforders  within ;  and  if  a 
turbulent  member  is  difagreeable  to  any 
affembly,  he  mull  be  much  more  fo  to 
the  great  affembly  of  England.  If  a  mem¬ 
ber  therefore  fcurriloufly  attacks  a  large 
body  of  the  houfe ;  branding  them  and 
all  that  are  connected  with  them,  with 
deteftable  and  provoking  epithets ;  this 
mull  caufe  an  inflammation  in  the  body 
which  muft  damp  that  vigour  and  deftroy 
that  compofure  which  is  ncccflary  to  every 
member  in  the  execution  of  his  function  j 
therefore  to  fpew  out  fuch  nufances  is 
falutary  j  becaufe  (as  a  great  man  obferves) 
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the  over -balance  of  better  men  cannot  al¬ 
together  purify  an  ajfembly  where  thefe 
unclean  beafis  are  admitted.  If  this  duty 
was  not  due  to  the  country,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  owes  it  to  the  King  and  to  them- 
felves.  /  - 

Whoever  reads  the  North-Briton,  Sir, 
and  lays  alide  prejudice,  mull  imme¬ 
diately  conclude,  that  whatever  the  au¬ 
thor’s  delign  might  have  been,  it  has  a 
pernicious  tendency ;  and  though  it  is 
not  without  its  merit,  yet  they  cannot 
counter-balance  the  mifchief  it  has 
done.  Had  the  parliament  therefore 
palTed  it  over  uncenfured,  it  would  have 
given  him  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  he 
had  fpoke  the  mind  and  language  of 
the  houfe.  But  though  his  writings  are 
defervedly  condemned,  yet  as  he  has 
offended  a  large  body  of  the  kingdom 
by  them,  amongft  whom  there  mull  be 
many  hot-headed  and  implacable  men, 
who  may  think  themfelves  bound  in 
honour  to  hazard  their  lives  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  their  country  ;  aqd  who  may 
not  confider  the  ample  fatisfadtion  they 
received  by  the  parliamentary  cenfure  ; 
he  muff  be  expofed  to  many  infults, 
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from  which  it  is  hoped  the  parliament 
will  Ihield  him,  and  take  effectual  care 
that  he  buffers  no  more  than  what  the 
law  deems  due  to  his  offence.  He  has 
already  hazarded  his  life  with  one  per- 
fon  j  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  none  will 
be  fo  bafe  as  to  call  him  to  a  fecond  trial ; 
brave  men,  though  infulted,  are  of  too 
noble  a  difpofition  to  exult  in  the  mif- 
fortunes  that  befal  the  infultor  ;  and  to 
be  brave  and  forgiving,  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  a  true  Britijh  heart. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fhall  proceed 
to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  peace  ; 
and  whether  the  making  of  it  at  that 
time  would  not  have  been  highly  pru¬ 
dent,  though  the  terms  had  been  worfe 
than  they  really  are. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  how 
extenlive  foever  our  wealth  and  credit 
might  have  been  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  cafe  was  quite  altered. 
Our  men  and  money  were  pretty  well 
exhaufted,  and  our  credit  dretched  to 
that  degree,  that  it  might  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous  to  pufh  it  any  further.  An  addition 
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of  at  leaft  thirty  millions  was  added  for 
the  laft  four  years  to  the  national  debt. 
Every  branch  of  the  revenue  was  antici¬ 
pated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  principal 
likely  to  be  entailed  upon  our  pollerity. 
We  had  a  great  army  and  a  great  navy 
at  as  great  an  expence  ;  and  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do,  unlefs  the  inglo¬ 
rious  maxims  were  revived  of  making 
dangerous  defcents,  and  plundering  the 
hen-roofts  and  cabbage-gardens  of  a  few 
harmlefs  peafants ;  or  taking  a  trifling 
fort,  or  few  inches  of  ground  at  double 
its  value  in  money  and  blood.  The 
French  had  loft  all  their  molt  important 
fettlements,  both  Eaft  and  Weft,  and 
their  fleet  was  ruined :  notwithftanding 
this  they  kept  us  at  bay,  and  our  conti¬ 
nental  connexions  would  have  enabled 
them  to  do  fo  till  we  had  neither  men 
nor  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  If  we 
could  have  afcertained  one  glorious  cam¬ 
paign  the  next  fummer,  and  marched 
our  few  remaining  Britons  vidtorioufly 
to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  in  this  cafe  we 
ought  to  have  waited  the  event ;  becaufe 
then  we  might  have  extended  our  de~ 
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mands  to  what  length  we  pleafed ;  as 
the  French  king  would  have  been  glad 
to  lave  his  kingdom  upon  our  own 
terms,  hut  I  would  afk,  Sir,  whether 
the  fucceis  of*  our  mo i i  powerful  efforts 
on  the  continent  gave  us  room  to  hope 
that  we  fhould  add  to  the  diftreffes  of 
the  French  through  that  quarter  ?  I 
think  not.  fdovv  then  could  we  expedfc 
a  better  peace  by  continuing  the  war?— 
By  beating  the  Spaniards,  it  may  be  faid, 
as  we  did  at  the  Ilavannah :  but  this  is 
an  ill-grounded  elevation  of  hope ;  it  is 
a  confidence  too  prefumptuous  for  a 
chi  iftian-lf atefman,  and  never  enter¬ 
tained  by  any  man  who  was  not  bent 
upon  the  fplendid  ruin  of  his  coun¬ 
try.— But  admitting  the  certainty  of 
victory,  how  many  fuch  conqueffs  as  the 
Havannab  could  we  bear  ?  two  or  three 
fuch  glorious  expeditions  would  infalli¬ 
bly  end  m  an  inglorious  peace.  Thanks 
be  to  the  author  of  vi&ory,  that  there 
were  men  whofe  heads  wTere  not  turned 
with  our  fucceffes  ■,  that  there  were 
men  who  did  not  chufe  to  facrifice  the 
lives  of  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  brave 
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Britons  (which  might  have  been  the 
confequence  of  another  embarkation  or 
two)  for  the  pundilio  of  an  hoftage ; 
nor  to  add  twenty  or  thirty  millions  to 
the  national  debt,  and  hazard  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  fake  of 
an  infignificant  ifland  or  two,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  inadequate 
requital. 

When  a  war  continues  for  years,  and 
becomes  general  and  extenfive,  people 
are  apt  to  lofe  fight  of  the  caufe,  and 
attribute  it  to  the ,  effeds.  Thus,  as 
the  firft  rife,  of  the  late  war  was  owing 
to  an  encroachment  that  the  French 
made  upon  our  American  fettlements ; 
confequently,  the  fcene  of  adion  fhould 
have  been  confined  to  thofe  parts.  But 
this  being  negleded,  or  for  a  long  time 
coolly  purfued,  and  fome  few  efforts 
proving  abortive,  gave  an  appearance  of 
difficulty  to  the  undertaking ;  therefore, 
when  the  war  broke  out  among  the 
German  powers,  we  entered  the  lifts 
with  the  combatants ;  and  have  been 
told  that  America  mvji  be  conquered  in 
Germany.  Whether  by  that  means  or  not 
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I  Hull  not  flay  to  enquire,  but  America 
is  epnquered ;  and  we  have  not  only 
gained  the  few  acres  that  we  went  to  war 
about  at  firft,  and  drove  the  French  from 
the  back  fettlements  ;  but  we  have 
drove  them  from  their  own  habitations, 
and  poflefl'ed  ourfelves  of  all  North- 
America  from  the  Mififipi  to  Newfound¬ 
land  inclufive.  And  why  a  peace,  that 
puts  us  in  poffeffion  of  more  than  we 
went  to  war  for,  and  at  the  fame  time 
provided  fo  well  for  our  allies,  Ihould  be 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  inglorious 
or  inadequate,  I  cannot  conceive  ;  un- 
lefs  it  be  a  necelfary  confequence  that  it 
fhould  be  fo,  becaufe  it  was  not  managed 
by  a  particular  fet  of  men. 

The  perfon  who  made  the  mod  noife 
in  this  affair,  and  whom  I  call  the  Leader 
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of  the  Oppcftion ,  is  candid  enough  to 
own,  that  the  preferring  our  acquilitions 
on  the  continent  of  North  America ,  to 
the  fugar  iflands,  was  right.  He  allows 
that  the  boundaries  between  the  Englifo 
and  French  territories  in  thofe  parts,  are 
fuch  as  anfwer  his  mod  fanguine  willies, 
Ilq  alio  admits  that  all  our  pretenfions 
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to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, , 
which  is  now  confirmed  to  us,  was 
without  foundation  in  equity.  And, 
after  all,  infills  upon  it,  that  the  peace 
is  inadequate ;  becaufe  it  puts  the  French 
in  pofifefiion  of  the  illands  of  St.  Lucia , 
Goree  and  Miquelon ,  which  were  con- 
tefted  in  his  time.  It  is  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  condemn  the  peace,  and  to  make 
it  appear,  that  thofe  illands  were  of  great 
confequence  ;  becaufe  in  doing  this,  he 
juftifies  his  obftinacy  in  thofe  particulars. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  principal  objection 
•againit  the  peace.  As  for  keeping  the 
Havannah ,  and  obliging  the  Spaniards  to 
pay  a  confiderable  part  of  our  national 
debt  for  the  purchafe  of  it,  which  has 
filled  the  head  of  fome  politicians ;  this 
is  a  fcheme  fo  airy,  that  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  I  have  of  this  Leader  s  underltand- 
ing,  will  not  fuffer  me  to  think  he  ever 
entertained  it.  He  knows  too  well  that 
the  illand  of  Cuba  was  only  half  con¬ 
quered  :  He  knows  the  purchafe  of 
that  half,  and  confidered  the  many  lives 
it  mull  naturally  coll  to  keep  it,  which 
alone  was  a  fufficient  inducement  to  get 
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rid  of  it  upon  any  reafonable  terms. 
As  the  clamour  againft  the  peace  is 
grounded  on  the  ceffion  of  the  three 
iflands,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con- 
fider  their  confequences ;  and  in  doing 
this,  I  {hall  take  the  liberty  to  recapitu¬ 
late  what  has  been  faid  before  me ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  only  a  faithful  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  but  it  is  in  purer  lan¬ 
guage  than  1  am  mafter  of. 

No  perfon,  that  had  been  a  minifter, 
ought  to  have  been  ignorant  that  Goree 
was  a  place,  of  all  others,  the  moft  in- 
fignificant  upon  the  whole  coaft  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  All  know  that  the  valuable  part 
there  is  the  gold  coaft  ;  becaufe  the 
great  objedt  of  trade  to  thofe  parts  is 
the  negro- trade ;  and  thofe  from  that 
coaft  are  the  fitted:  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Wef  -India  idands.  The  French , 
through  the  vigilance  of  the  Englijh 
and  Dutch ,  have  never  been  able  yet  to 
obtain  a  fettlement  on  that  coaft.  The 
negroes  from  the  gum  coaft  are  fit  only 
for  the  milder  climate  of  North- Ame¬ 
rica.  The  French  were  the  only  na¬ 
tion  that,  before  this  war,  had  any  fet- 
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tlements  thereon  :  we  had  none  there ; 
and  laboured  under  this  inconvenience 
therefrom,  that  the  French  attempted, 
and  fometimes  a&ually  excluded  us  from 
any  negroe-trade  on  the  gum  coaft,  and 
entirely  from  the  gum  trade.  It  was 
therefore  with  a  view  only  of  preventing 
the  French  from  e’ngroffing  thofe  trades 
that  Senega/  became  an  objedf  of  value. 
The  retention  of  Goree,  on  our  parts, 

could  anfwer  no  end  but  to  exclude  the 
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French  from  even  the  trade  of  negroes 
on  the  gum  coaft  ;  an  objedl  by  no 
means  of  confequence  enough  for 
Great-Britain  to  have  drawn  upon  her- 
felf  the  odium  of  avowing ;  for,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  former  negotiation,  when 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  reftore 
Goree ,  France  required  fome  other  place 
to  be  given  her  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  had, 
indeed,  the  addrefs  to  fix  upon  a  fettle- 
ment  on  the  gold  coaft  for  that  pur- 
pofe :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  fo  little 
was  the  fuperior  value  of  a  fettlement  on 
the  gold  coaft  to  that  of  Goree,  at  that 
time  known,  that  this  propofition  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  fo  far  from  be- 
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ing  treated  with  the  indignation  it  de¬ 
lved,  was  rather  indulged. 

As  for  Miquelon ,  Sir,  infinite  have 
been  the  pains  to  make  it  believed,  that 
the  Newjoundland  fifhenes  depended 
thereon.  If  it  was  poffible  for  any 
perfon  to  have  been  fmcerely  of  that 
opinion,  it  muft  have  been  founded  in 
as  utter  ignorance  of  the  date  of  that 
tiade,  as  that  of  the  African.  Before 
the  laft  war,  France ,  in  virtue  of  her 
poflefiion  of  Cape  Breton ,  and  other 
ill  and  s  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence , 
and  alfo  in  virtue  of  the  liberty  of  ffth- 
ing  and  drying  on  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Newfoundland ,  had  rather  more  than  an 
equal  fhare  in  the  fifheries  there  with 
us.  By  the  firft  negotiation  in  1761,  as 
well  as  the  laft,  France  was  to  cede 
Cape  Breton  and  all  the  iflands  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence ,  by  which  cef- 
lions,  and  the  provifions,  in  coniequence 
thereof,  the  fifheries  on  thefe  coafts 
were  transferred  to  us.  France  had  no 
other  left  but  that  which  flie  had  re- 
ferved  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ,  on  her 
ceding  to  us  the  whole  ifland  of  New¬ 
foundland  ; 
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foundland-,  that  is,  a  concurrent  right  of 
fifhing  and  drying  on  part  of  the  North- 
Eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland ,  from  Cape 
Bonavifa ,  to  Point  Riche.  When  Great- 
Britain  chole  to  infill  upon  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  Dunkirk ,  under  the  provifions 
of  Utrecht ,  France ,  infilled  in  return  on 
having  the  benefit  of  the  ftipulations.  of 
that  treaty,  in  refpedt  to  the  liberty  of 
filhing  and  drying  on  the  coaft  of  New¬ 
foundland ,  and  this  had  been  yielded 
in  the  negotiation  of  1761.  But  as 
France  was  to  give  up  Cape  Breton ,  and 
all  other  illands  in  thofe  feas,  near 
which  any  valuable  filherics  lay,  fire 
would  have  been  bereft  of'  any  port 
wherein  her  fifhermen  could  take  lhel- 
ter  in  cafe  of  ftorms  during  the  fifhing- 
leafon.  It  was  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  renewing  to  France  the  liberty  of 
fifhing  fhe'  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ,  that  lire  fhould  have  a  port  for 
fhelter  on  fuch  occafions  :  and  no  danger 
could  arife  by  granting  her  fuch  a  port, 
provided  it  was  at  fuch  a  diltance  from 
that  part  of  the  coaft  lire  had  a  right  of 
fifhing  upon,  as  that  her  fifhermen 
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eouid  not  be  able  in  the  early  part  of 
the  feafon  to  go  from,  and  return  to,  with 
eafe  to  dry  their  fhh  in.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  was  that  the  ifland  of  St.  Pierre 
was  intended  to  be  granted  to  France 
by  the  negotiation  of  1761,  becaufe  it 
lay  to  the  South  of  the  South-Coaft  of 
Newfoundland ,  when,  as  the  only  liberty 
the  French  had  left  to  fifli,  was  at  a 
great  diftance  on  the  North-Eaft  coaft  ' 
of  Newfoundland :  no  additional  right, 
or  extent  of  filhery,  could  accrue  to 
them  thfereby,  and  if  not,  the  addition 
of  Miquelon  to  St.  Pierre,  could  be  of 
no  moment,  as  its  fituation  was  equally 
to  the  South,  and  equally  diftant  from 
that  part  of  the  coaft  where  the  French 
had  a  liberty  to  fifh.  Whoever  will 
confult  the  memorial  prefented  to  the 
court  of  France,  foon  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  (which  is  fet  forth  by  father 
Charlevoix)  will  fee,  that  all  that  is  re- 

0  * 

ally  valuable  in  thofe  Northern  filheries, 
the  French  are  no  longer  left  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of.  And  the  truth  is  the  French 
miniftry,  by  way  of  palliating  the  great 
facrifices  they  were  making  us,  of  their 
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fifheries  in  thofe  parts,  were  folicitous 
even  of  trifles  to  uphold  their  credit  at 
home. 

The  other  grand  objection.  Sir,  has 
more  weight  in  it :  that  is,  the  relin- 
quifhing  St.  Lucia ,  in  exchange  for  the 
Granadas.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  St. 
Lucia  is  not  only  uncultivated,  but  un¬ 
cleared.  The  Granadas  are  in  a  great 
meafure  cultivated.  The  port  in  St. 
Lucia  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  Gra¬ 
nadas  j  and  under  one  peculiar  difad- 
vantage,  affording  no  fhelter  in  the  hur¬ 
ricane  feafon.  But  it  is  urged,  that  its 
fituation  is  to  the  windward,  and  fo  near 
the  port  of  St.  Pierre  in  Martinico , 
made  it  far  preferable  to  the  Granadas  : 
and  to  be  fure  if  France  who  had  paki 
a  price  for  the  reftitution  of  Martinico , 
by  ceffions  that  were  admitted  to  be 
more  valuable  to  us  on  the  continent  of 
America,  would  have  fubmitted  to  fuch 
a  bridle  on  Martinico,  it  would  have 
been  well ;  but  was  it  reafonable  to  ex¬ 
pert  that  fhe  would  fubmit  to  fuch  an 
indignity  till  fhe  had  been  reduced  to 
the  laft  aeceffity  ?  Therefore  to  break 
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off  the  negotiation  upon  that  account, 
would  have  been  an  unpardonable  er¬ 
ror,  as  it  would  be  hazarding  more  than 
fuch  an  acquilition  was  worth. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  faithfully  ffated 
matters  as  they  are ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  real  or  imaginary  imperfections 
of  the  peace,  it  is  unjuft  to  lay  them 
to  the  charge  of  the  nobleman  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs  (whom  it  is  mali- 
cioufly  infinuated  took  the  whole  of  this 
weighty  affair  upon  himfelf)  unlefs  it 
can  be  made  appear,  that  the  terms  are 
different  from  thofe  laid  before  both 
houfes  of  parliament.  Till  that  is  done, 
I  think  they  ought  to  fhield  that  mi- 
-Jiifte'r  from  the  venomous  arrows  of  in¬ 
vidious  fallhood,  and  look  upon  his 
adverfaries  as  their  own,  becaufe  they 
are  wounded  through  his  fides.  It  is 
an  indirect  infinuation  that  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  bribed  to  betray,  or 
were  unacquainted  with  the  interefts  of 
the  nation ;  confequently  that  the  people 
are  unfafe  in  the  hands  of  their  repre- 
fentatives.  Which  ever  of  thefe  alter¬ 
natives  the  exclaimers  againft  the  peace 

may 


may  chufe,  it  is  a  grofs  affront  to  the 
houfe  j  therefore  not  to  refent  it  in  a  be¬ 
coming  manner,  I  humbly  conceive  is 
to  acknowledge  yourfelves  tools  to  the 
government;  or  minors,  incapable  of 
aCting  without  the  tuition  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  of  riper  underftandings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  there 
was  an  end  to  the  unnatural  divifions 
that  prevail  amongft  us ;  which,  to 
the  difpaffionate  infpeCtor  muft  appear 
to  be  rather  a  contention  about  the 
great  offices,  than  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  the  ftate.  I  could  with 
to  be  miftaken  in  this  conjecture. 
Sir,  but  the  clamour  againft  the  peace, 
which  has  had  the  folemn  fanCtion  of 
the  grand  council  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  torrent  of  abulive  reflections,  inde¬ 
cently  thrown  out  againft  the  afferted 
author  of  it,  are  too  ftriking  charaCter- 
ifticks  to  efcape  fufpicicn.  Nothing  can 
fo  effectually  heal  this  factious  divifion, 
as  the  immediate  interpolition  of  the 
parliament,  by  whofe  votes  of  cenfure 
or  approbation,  men  and  meal'ures  muft 
ftand  or  fall.  And  after  this  is  done. 
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Sir,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  parties 
will  unite  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  peace. 

Trade  is  the  life  of  the  nation,  there¬ 
fore  whatever  advances,  trade  ought  to 
be  the  particular  care  of  the  parliament. 
Of  all  the  branches  of  commerce,  that 
of  our  colonies  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mod:  valuable,  becaufe  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  other  nations  to  rival 
us  in  it,  as  they  may  in  the  markets  of 
other  Hates.  The  trade  of  our  planta¬ 
tions  is  engroffed  entirely  by  ourfelves, 
and  that  under  fuch  regulations  as  are 
moll  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother 
country ;  it  is  the  nurfery  for  feamen, 
and  the  fupport  of  our  mechanics.  Co¬ 
lonies  to  a  country,  are  what  the  branches 
of  the  root  are  to  the  tree;  by  thefe  it 
encreafes  in  llrength,  by  thefe  it  flou- 
rimes;  by  thefe  the  monarch  overtops 
the  petty  princes,  as  the  oak  does  the 
fhrubs  that  furround  it.  His  Majefty, 
fenfible  of  this,  has  by  his  royal  procla¬ 
mation,  encouraged  the  peopling  of  our 
land  acquifitions ;  land  is  granted  to 
every  man  in  proportion  to  his  rank. 
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This  to  people  who  have  lived  only 
wherel  and  is  valuable,  feems  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  encouragement:  and  yet  I 
believe  it  will  be  no  inducement  to  fuch 
as  can  fix  themfelves  upon  the  royal 
grant  at  their  own  expence,  to  leave  a 
temperate  climate,  where  every  demand 
of  nature  can  be  gratified,  where  they 
can  fpend  their  days  in  pleafure,  and 
lleep  away  their  nights  in  fecurity.  Thefe 
are  not  the  men,  Sir,  that  are  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  peopling  our  colonies.  No, 
they  are  men  of  no  fortunes,  fuch  as 
the  fifty  acres  of  land  are  granted  to; 
by  fuch  only  have  all  colonies  been, 
planted.  And  now  I  would  afk  how 
thefe  men  are  to  get  there  ?  or  fuppo- 
fing  four  or  five  thoufand  placed  upon 
their  lots,  what  can  they  do  without  im¬ 
plements  of  hulbandry  ?  or  how  are  they 
to  live  till  they  can  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  ?  Some  provifion  mull  be 
made  to  find  them  in  utenfils,  provifions 
for  one  year,  and  a  mufquet  with  fome 
powder  and  ball  for  each  man  able  to 
bear  arms  :  without  this  laft  article,  ex- 
clufive  of  any  danger  from  the  Indians , 
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there  can  be  no  living  comfortably  in 
thofe  woods.  Befides,  Sir,  I  am  of  o- 
pinon  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  force 
kept  in  our  new  acquifitions,  for  the 
protection  of  the  fettlers ;  for  it  ought 
to  be  confidered,  that  thefe  adventurers 
have  a  danger  to  encounter,  which, 
(tho’  but  trifling  to  the  firft  fettlers  on 
the  continent)  is  now  become  one  of 
the  greateft  fhocks  to  the  bravery  of  an 
Englijhman.  We  always  found  the  In¬ 
dians  treacherous ;  but  at  firft  they  were 
cowardly,  and  could  fcarcely  be  called 
offenfive,  more  than  the  quadrupedes 
of  the  woods.  They  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  powder,  and  fled  terrified  at 
the  explofion  of  a  gun.  Their  whole 
defence  lay  in  the  bow  and  arrow,  there¬ 
fore  it  required  no  more  but  to  fee  and 
conquer  them.  But  is  that  the  cafe  now? 
Do  not  our  daily  intelligences  convince 
us  what  a  dreadful  enemy  they  are  be¬ 
come  ?  and  though  they  have  not  the 
open  and  brave  hearts  that  the  Englijh 
have,  yet  they  have  the  thievifh  and 
treacherous  heart  of  a  wolf,  who  fteals 
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fun,  and  furprizes  him  at  an  hour  that 
all  animals  (except  the  Tons  of  blood) 
have  devoted  to  reft.  This,  with  the 
advantage  of  having  the  fame  offenfive 
weapons  that  we  have,  with  equal  dex¬ 
terity  in  uling  them,  multiplies  an  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thoufand ;  and  Ihould  make 
the  government  double  their  concern  for 
the  prefervation  of  thefe  otherwife  for¬ 
lorn  adventurers.  What  force  may  be 
neceflary  for  their  protection,  I  fhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay.  But  as  this  once 
defpifed  enemy,  has  increafed  in  bold- 
nefs,  fo  far  as  to  give  us  battle  in  the 
open  day ;  as  they  have  attacked  our 
forts,  and  reduced  them  to  the  extremity 
of  capitulation,  it  is  no  inconfiderable 
force  that  will  keep  them  in  awe.  And, 
whilft  you  are  thus  providing  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  our  New  Colonies, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  negleftful  of  their  fpiritual  af¬ 
fairs,  Louifiana ,  Florida ,  Canada ,  have 
lately  been  the  feats  of  bigotry,  fuper- 
ftition  and  tyranny.  Let  the  pure  gof- 
pel  of  Chrift  be  preached  there,  and  a 
door  of  knowledge  opened,  not  for  the 
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Barbarian  only,  but  to  enlighten  fuch  as 
liave  been  bred  up  in  a  falfe  religion ; 
and  to  keep  thofe  ftedfaft  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  true. 

The  real  patriot,  who  has  the  true 
intereft  of  his  country  in  view,  will 
contribute  all  in  his  power  to  render  ef¬ 
fectually  fo  falutary  a  fcheme ;  whilft 
the  pretended  patriot,  ftudies  to  foment 
our  divifions  and  broils,  from  a  view  of 
forcing  himfelf  into  power  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion.  But, - may  power  at¬ 

tend  none  but  fuch  as  ftudy  the  public 
good  :  may  the  nation  unite  in  affeCtion, 
never  to  be  divided  more  ;  and  may  ail 
who  endeavour  to  obftruCt  this  union, 
fall  victims  to  it,  and  fuffer  a  punifh- 
ment  adequate  to  their  crimes. 
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